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the universe, such as behavior, structure, function, organism, physical objects, 
etc., ultimately identical with such a dynamical system, or explainable by it, 
or only compatible with it? This is as much of a philosophical question as is 
the other, but Professor Loeb does not touch it. Accordingly, if one reads 
The Mechanistic Conception of Life in the hope of finding anything new philo- 
sophically, he will be disappointed. The book contains only an account of 
certain recent results in experimental biology which are consistent with the 
position that most phenomena are determined and caused, and that for some, 
the specific causes, not known twenty years ago, can now be indicated. This 
is all that Professor Loeb's book does by way of establishing or clarifying the 
mechanistic conception of life. 

E. G. Spaulding. 
Princeton University. 

The Treatment of Personality by Locke, Berkeley, and Hume: A Study, in the 

Interests of Ethical Theory, of an A sped of the Dialectic of English Empiricism . 

By Jay William Hudson. The University of Missouri Studies, Philosophy 

and Education Series, Vol. I, No. 1. Columbia, Mo., The University of 

Missouri, May, 191 1. — pp. xvi, 96. 

The thesis of this book may be stated as follows: Personality is the central 
concept for ethics and there is no person to any except an a priori epistemology. 
English Empiricism is chosen as the most striking example of an attempt to 
construct metaphysics without an a priori foundation, and the author seeks 
to prove his thesis by showing the dialectical self-refutation of the treatment 
of personality in this philosophy. The Empiricists either tacitly assume a 
priori elements or they fall into contradictions that demand such elements 
for their solution. Professor Hudson's own position, — the position from which 
he criticises the Empiricists, — is given in outline at the end of the book (Chap. 
VIII). It might be described, perhaps, as an idealistic pluralism and, as 
Professor Hudson himself points out, is similar to the philosophy of Professor 
G. H. Howison. 

Professor Hudson's treatment of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume is essentially 
like that usually given by idealist critics, except for the fact that attention is 
more specifically directed to their treatment of personality. The point, 
however, is the growth of the tabula rasa hypothesis and the impossible con- 
sequences which it wrought in Hume's philosophy. The Empiricists are 
used as horrible examples of philosophers who omit the a priori and their bad 
end is used as a warning to all pragmatists and radical empiricists who at 
present are inclined to follow a similar course. The essential, if not the only, 
significance of the School, is to introduce the philosophy of Kant. 

In all this the criticisms of Empiricism are less interesting than the assump- 
tions made by the critic. Professor Hudson seems to feel no difficulty in 
assuming that the disjunction, — Human empiricism or apriorism, — is an 
exhaustive statement of mutually exclusive alternatives. Thus he apparently 
regards all empiricism (e. g., pragmatism) as essentially Humean and all 
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denial of Hume's consequences as a covert appeal to the a priori. In this, we 
suspect, few even among the idealists will be prepared to follow him. It is 
easy enough to understand why Kant should have supposed that there was 
nothing to do with Hume's mental atomism except to supplement the atoms 
with a priori principles of relation, but the subsequent work of the idealists 
themselves on the relation of form to matter in knowledge made this solution 
appear much less simple than it did to Kant. And at the present time there 
are surely plenty of objections against Hume that are purely 'empirical,' for 
example, the incompatibility of mental atomism with the facts of attention. 
In fact, Professor Hudson's easy-going alternative seems to have prevented him 
from ever coming to close quarters with the conception of the a priori itself. 
For example, it is clearly open to question whether even Kant's criticism of 
Hume was permanently valuable because of his insistence upon the a priori 
as such. On the other hand, the insistence upon the a priori may play into 
the hands of the worst elements in Hume's philosophy because, having a 
ready-made non-empirical answer to the difficulties, there is an almost irresist- 
ible tendency to regard Hume's philosophy as a correct empirical account of 
experience. Thus Professor Hudson seems to regard the chief fault of the 
Empirical School as a too great devotion to ' pure observation and description ' 
(p. 83). But surely no one can seriously regard Hume as a good psychological 
observer; his philosophy had relatively little to do with observation precisely 
because it is a lawyer-like development of the consequences of a psychological 
theory that Hume took ready formed, in outline at least, from his predecessors. 
But if Hume's psychology is not the type of all empirical mental science, why 
should one conclude that personality "is not an object of scientific considera- 
tion?" 

The second assumption (stated as a fact, though it is really an assumption 
rather than a matter of proof) which Professor Hudson makes throughout is 
that the fortunes of personality as an ethical conception are bound up with an 
a priori epistemology. In fact, he seems to believe that any philosopher who 
denies the a priori has no right to possess an ethical theory at all (cf. the refer- 
ence to pragmatism, p. 8). But it should be noted that a denial of the a priori 
is at least as likely to be made in the interests of ethical theory as of epis- 
temology, and Professor Hudson can hardly rest on the implication that 
pragmatism is merely unaware of its own a priori presuppositions. So far from 
being a safe assumption that only the a priori method can justify the concep- 
tion of ethical personality, it is gravely doubtful whether it can even be proved 
that the timeless self is either necessary or valuable for ethics. To discuss 
this question on its merits would take much space, but since Professor Hudson 
has appealed to the logic of history, it might be pointed out that history has 
something to say about the relation of ethics to the a priori method. It seems 
singular, to say the least, to find a writer discussing English Empiricism 'in 
the interests of ethical theory' with practically no reference to the ethical 
theory that formed an integral part of that philosophy (in Hume and later 
writers, if not in Locke and Berkeley). Could anything be more unfair to 
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the whole Utilitarian School than the following (almost Professor Hudson's 
sole) reference to Hume's ethics: "Of course if there is no self, the same yester- 
day, today and tomorrow, there is no such thing as ' duty.' And Hume accepts 
this consequence. Morals becomes mores, custom. Morals may be spelled 
'manners,' — no necessary law is involved" (p. 78). Now there are two 
facts that an appeal to history in the interests of ethical theory cannot afford 
to neglect. The first is that, prior to the Nineteenth Century, European 
ethics was almost exclusively English, for ethics never flourished among the 
Continental Rationalists, where the a priori method was strongest. The 
second is that for a century the fortunes of English ethics were closely bound 
up with those of the Empirical Philosophy. Moreover, the a priori method 
was not neglected among the English moralists. Cudworth asserted the need 
for an active and timeless self as vigorously as Professor Hudson does, and 
many English Rationalists down to the middle of the Eighteenth Century re- 
asserted it. Yet ethical rationalism is insignificant in importance as compared 
with the work of the Utilitarians. And when ethical rationalism reappeared 
in substantially the same form in Kant, it is marked by crudities that would 
be unthinkable in an English moralist of the same date and its elements of 
value for ethics need not be regarded as the product of the a priori method. 
Judged by the verdict of history, at least, apriorism has been relatively a 
sterile ethical method, and even if all Professor Hudson's criticisms of the 
Empiricists are admitted, his main point still remains to be proved. 

Geo. H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

The Sources of Religious Insight. By Josiah Royce. New York, Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1912. — pp. xvi, 297. 

The seven lectures which make up the present volume constitute the fifth 
series of Bross lectures delivered by Professor Royce at Lake Forest University, 
November 13 to 19, 1911. The titles of the lectures are as follows: I, The 
Religious Problem and the Human Individual; II, Individual Experience and 
Social Experience as Sources of Religious Insight; III, The Office of the 
Reason; IV, The World and the Will; V, The Religion of Loyalty; VI, The 
Religious Mission of Sorrow; VII, The Unity of the Spirit and the Invisible 
Church. The book represents a restatement of some of the central positions, 
well known to readers of the Review, of Royce's voluntaristic idealism, and a 
somewhat more conscious attempt than the author has heretofore made to 
bring these principles into relation with the more fundamental religious 
interests and problems. 

The postulates which underlie the greater religions are that there is some 
highest end of life, some chief good, and that man, by nature, is in great 
danger of failing to attain this good. The central interest of religion is man's 
salvation from this failure, and the essential problem of religious insight is to 
find out the way of salvation. What are the sources of this insight? 

The leading traditional dogma regarding the source of religious insight, the 



